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natural growth. 

By Edith Escombe. 

A iw watered ; but God gave the increase.” 
ve planted, Apo j. Corinthians iii. 

,. We s „ rely made .00 .mad « far. for God."- Aurora Ui gh . 

Everyone who has devoted time and attention to the training 
5 Sen must at some moment have been confronted wrth 
"he problem: How far it is wise to mterfere with natural 
Hevelonment We all remember why our gardens of the past 
were never a success, in that we invariably pulled up our seeds 
to see if they were growing. In much the same way many 
grown-up people, in their eagerness to see results, are anxious 
to the point of being meddlesome in their over-interference 
with growing children. Children left to develop unchecked 
become, without doubt, uncouth and gauche ; they may be 
possessed of a native grace and a certain originality, yet, not- 
withstanding these attractions, their growth is that of weeds. 
On the other hand, over-trained much watched children become 
self-conscious, affected, lacking in spontaneity of thought and 
action, and — where this watchfulness is carried to excess — 
there may possibly be a tendency to deceit. Polite manners 
acquired in later life show traces of stiffness and a lack of ease ; 
this is specially noticeable in men, women being better at 
acting and readier at covering deficiencies. 

Ordinary good manners of daily life are learnt easily in the 
nursery ; I know a little boy of five who not only takes off 
his cap on meeting his mother or her friends, but quite as 
naturally raises it as they pass on. Children just learning 
J t ° talk wiU remember without effort to say “ please ” and 
thank you. Such conventional manners are simply matter 
of habit and do not cost a child a second thought. Never let 
an omission pass without notice, and once a child has learnt 
o remember for himself, to the end of his life he will never 

withn + " ^ lese otters it is quite easy to train a child 
without his knowing anything about it. 

belong more difficult and requires tact, and 

About thp 1 K ^ choolroom rather than the nursery child- 
*b°ut the age of seven the ^ ■ nidi a 


sihv self-conscious ^ ™ ai ° rity of g irls P ass thrOUgh ! 

manner of speakin ^ ’ they visibl y P ose both 111 
1 aking and their attitudes ; they i 


their 

are inclined 
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to seek notice h,, i • , 

equivalent with boys attentlons and advances. The 
tendency ** »,« l , 

r„-3 ™ - 

evidence in the house and f it ^ ^ m ° re in 

them— but, how judiciously this should ^ 

growing age a child cannot be ,ii n a ? be d ° ne ! At thi s 
closely over her book in reading • if St °° P ’ ° f bend to ° 
than grace or fitness she mus/not / reaS ° ns far more v Lal 
crossed-legs or stand— as children love\ P ^ mitted to sit with 
•We would rather she did not so plainlv ? g ° U ^ ^ 

of affection on men-visitors to th 1 aVlsh demons trations 

her to spend as much W in till ’ T Cann0t a11 ™ 
if promoted to have h“ mid H T ? She WOuld like to ; 
not monopolise 

importance, but-what an amount of correction Z 
And they are merely the outworks ! 

M I ' L 1S at a Ver y sens itive impressionable age. She is too 
for corporal punishment, moreover her many short-comines 
and delinquencies represent the faults of her age rather than 

Til " 6 f he " alm ° St to b e sentimentally 

be led Fn t / , 15 ° Ugh thiS Same affection she must 
be led. Fortunately it is a transient phase. 

Once passed this stage a child may be allowed a good deal 
of freedom. It is a delightful period of childhood. 


hen all things look strange in the pure golden sether : 
We walk through the gardens with hands linked together, 
And the lilies look large as the trees; 

And as loud as the birds sing the bloom-loving bees,— 
And the birds sing like angels, so mystical fine; 

And the cedars are brushing the archangel’s feet; 

And time is eternity — love is divine. 

And thf* word IQ n r\ rn nloto I 


And the word is complete ! 

O life, O beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou are sweet." 


-M.xt.KJu 0,1 1 audiigc, mull aie sweet. 

Impulse is law, the joy of life runs in restless riot, a careless 
disregard of responsibility, a close communion with the whole 
world of nature, strong affections and ready willing service 
°f love, an age of healthy enquiry, easy to influence for good 
or evil. 

I would at this time let the lesson hours be as short as were 
compatible with progress, and the plav hours should be long 
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-1 , 1 d be very near, convention very f ar . 

and free ; nature s 10 inobtr usively as might be— I would be 
yet an this time a ^ creature of wild impulses and 
guiding and rc her ea ger questions— provided they 

unconsidered ac 10 _ natural — I would give frank and 

referred on ly £ broach the evils that crop up in 

candid an "'' e t r s ’ chi(led villages, I would, up to the knowledge 
of^her "years, explain ; further than that, I would tell her to 
It till she was older and she should know then 
This stage may cover four or five years before it gives way 
to the newer and later phase. The increasing years will 
bring increasing studies, but not necessarily increasing restraint. 
Our training will have passed from matters more or less 
physical, to matters pertaining to character and moral develop- 
ment. Probably as a girl of fourteen or fifteen she will have 
been sent to school, where the influence of friends and 
companions added to the discipline of school-life will have 
tended to emphasise her individuality. 

At this point the direct and personal training of years must 
yield to the less direct, but not less potent training of life and 
experience ; and any influence from us must come as 
suggestion, the decision being left to the girl’s own choice. 

An English school may bring a girl so far, but in order for 
her to gain self-confidence, and to learn to swim out of her 
depth, she must be placed beyond direct and familiar in- 
fluences. The simplest way to reach this end is for her to 
li\e with some family abroad with whom she can stay for 
this intermediate stage before she takes a responsible position 
in her own home. Should she have special talents this is the 
est time for their cultivation and so prepare some definite 

W °au ^ 6r sc h°°l'days have become a thing of the past, 
t rough these years of tending, training, guiding, those 

rhiiav °a^ ^ aVe ^ Cen ^^king of the woman to be, regarding 
un -in i° mere y as a Ph a se and not an end, a time for building 
comDlpt^^' 1 ™^’ acce Pting ea ch stage as a step nearer the 
childhood N '°T a ' 1 ^ ea lthy normal child rejoices in her 

precocious 0 ^^™^ T *° ^ gl '° Wn ' U P ; Jt is the f0rCed 

than of hpr • m ^ S more °f her personal appearance 

People will think^™ 611 *’ ^ Wh ° St0ps to consider what 
it is little good having 
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should ‘be^ one! ^ 

woman, but the means towards “hil end^V^Y" P " fect 
in some points with each child It U n b ° Und t0 diRer ’ 
children to be healthv n,,, i a v er V w'ell to expect 

are not ; there 17 mYv I tU ‘ ™ fort ™ately they 

and yet the aim in view is the^mefor'b Th S< '" sl tlve ’ deIicate . 
part of the trainers 

children are such as to give them a fair chance of development 
more than this we cannot do. Under identical conditions 
some plants will grow successfully, others will fall short of 
the cultivator s expectations. So with children ; with similar 
opportunities some will be strong, others will be weak • truly 
we may plant and water, but we cannot give the increase. 

If has often struck me, m watching the care and anxiety 
expended by mothers on the up-bringing of their children, 
how small a part they give to God. Their children are always 
under someone’s direct attendance ; there is ever the un- 
expressed fear that they are in danger ; they are guarded in 
body, o\ cr-shadowed mentally, and their souls are fenced in 
by creed and dictum. When a grow T n-up person is on guard 
it naturally follows that there will be correction, possibly not 

serious, but all the same irksome. They are never free 

and oh, the glory of being young and free ! Except under 
exceptional conditions I would never have a child over ten 
years watched during play time. Provided children have 
learnt the lesson of obedience in the nursery, I would trust 
them anywhere. 

I recall the freedom of a little girl between the ages of ten 
and eleven who was allowed uncontrolled liberty. Two elder 
sisters being at school, it was considered unnecessary to engage 
a governess for the one child, she was therefore allowed to 
roam about without check or hindrance the live-long day. She 
helped to harness and unharness the ponies, watched the men 
at work in stable or garden ; romped with the nursery children ; 
visited the poor people in their cottages, and no hurt or harm 
ever came to her. 
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Y do no.TdT^ch a fallow year for all children, 
. , , Y suggest freedom during play hours. With modern 
children it fall supervision; lessons preparation games, 
all are supervised. There is no time left for natural growth, 
no time for dreaming those long dreams of youth no time to 
be young and spontaneous. So much too is learnt by watching 
-watching Nature — where the birds build, how the dormouse 
makes its nest, waiting to see the rabbits play in the twilight, 
learning by observation the great laws written everywhere 
for us to read. 






she suddenly asked me what all the holes in the bank were for ! 
She was no longer a child and had left school some years. 
A fellow-student of a friend of mine at Girton had a horror of 
mice and remarked that she always wrapped something round 
her head at night — she was so afraid a mouse might lay eggs 
in her hair ! 

Children are creatures of nature ; they perceive more than we. 
The ecstasy of out-door life is still theirs ; sight, scent, sound, 
are all rounded into a mystic sense that makes them one with 


the sights they see, the sounds they hear — nay more, one with 
things that never were seen or heard, and only dreamed of 
in those passing years of childhood. Let them lie on their 
backs and chew grass, and gaze in silence into the blue beyond 
the fir trees , whilst we are finding the earth perhaps a little 
ard they are floating on soft white clouds blown before the 
reeze into infinite legions no astronomer’s telescope has ever 
g nge . Don t speak ; let them drink in the myriad sounds 
t e taking,. rustling, quivering, in the low growth; 
t rpp S ° rUS / ° wbl( *.* n tPe tree-tops ; the grinding friction of 
in distanYN ree ~ w * tp ^ts suggestive moan of winter gales 
in the ^° rWeglai : f ° reStS ; the 0ccasional cuttle of creatures 
labourers toTh grC ? ^ 1 ’ ^ m ° re home ^y sounds, the call of 
machine ; the bark^T ’ ^ pleasant huzz of distant thrashing 
do you hear?” T) ° & C °^' ' ’ ^ on ’t say, “Do you see, 

youth, and life andYov^ abs ° rbln S * all, making it one with 
years when life runs ^ St ° rm g U P~ for the later 

land of childhood where no im Y & beautlful P lcture of the 
°ne is ever old. intruder may enter and where no 


early arithmetic. 

By L. H. Ensor. 


II. 


child put " t " |f“ e ° r paper ' Th « 

three. Now make ” , StldtS ' Say tw0 tens and 

course the child does all the work)"' We^Tgum 3 f ' th 

tot:: t T h zr mn ’ Jd **■*?££££ 

Thnt fi o '- Whatever soes in that column means tens 

D awTh mean f IT tenS ’ beCaUSe * » - the ,e„s c„,„m„ 
Draw a horizontal line underneath your figures and ™,t 

out something else, say five hundred and three tens and five 

and-two. Now write the figures for what you have Always 

put the units figure first, then the tens, then the hundreds 

The figure for the hundreds goes to the left of the tens figure' 

That figure 5 means five hundreds. All the figures in that 
column mean hundreds. 

Now read your figures. Five hundred and three tens and 
fiye-and-two. Draw a horizontal line always underneath 
when you have finished representing a set of sticks (otherwise 
the child will mix the various sets). The figure for units is 
always written first, then the tens, &c. The figures are put 
in the appropriate columns. No noughts are used. The kind 
of bundle signified is known by the column the figure is in. 
The child both writes figures for sticks put out, and puts out 
sticks for figures written by teacher. As long as he can do 
this, it is not necessary to make him read his figures, if reading 
them is any trouble to him. If he does read, gradually 
accustom him to leave out the “ and ” between tens and units. 
The words eleven, twelve, &c., are to be scrupulously avoided. 

1 in the tens column reads ten, and 1 in the units column reads 
one. The following examples will make the method clear to 
the teacher. Thousands should not be introduced till the child 
is familiar with notation as far as hundreds. No noughts 
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